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our duties waiting, A fine collection—Burne-Jones in great force. I have been trying to describe him for the catalogue, but have not got my hand or heart in.
September 7<A, 1907.—Here we are in a great rich house. . . Our hostess is a sweet person whose conscience is always troubling her about her wealth. She comes to us with cases ten times a day. . . Last night there was a dinner party of neighbours. Oh ! it is fun to note the horror of Socialism and their absolute ignorance of everything except horses and sport. Their cry is the coming ruin of the country. I attacked them, for want of patriotism. It is really the worst sort of treason which cries out and retreats.
My husband no longer rode, but I often went with my brother-in-law, and as from Wimpole Street the country to the north was the most accessible, I learnt well its rural beauties. The immediate result was that we rented a cottage in Palmer's Green to rest in, and the ultimate result was the creation of the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Every Friday we set aside for a tete-a-tete workless " Sabbath," taking long walks through Surrey or Kent, or seeing picture-galleries in town. These were days of great gladness to us and rarely sacrificed on duty altars. Dining out was also often a pleasure, but it had to be limited, for locomotion thirty to forty years ago was expensive and tiring, but one had to go to the West End to remind it of the East End.
1884.—We have dined out twice this week but with no particular pleasure. One lady boasted of being an anarchist. How people use anything for excitement! There is no sin so often committed as that of taking the Sacrament unworthily. Eternities are dressed up for the banquet of an hour. Crime, I expect, is a Sacrament—a kind of Sacrifice with Calvary behind —and so crime should not be talked of lightly, lest the Sacrament be taken unworthily.
1886.—On Tuesday evening we dined with the Toynbees ; I talked to Baden Powell about India, and enjoyed a chat with Miss Swanwick, who is one of the rare old ladies who keep youth and age together. Afterwards we went on to the Stebbings' and met, as Du Maurier said, " A lot of mind." We did not meet new people as we knew so many old friends. These parties seem weary waste of time, but they do serve to keep friends in touch.
1886.—Wednesday I had a heavy day and bore it easily, ending it up with a talk on " Charity," and later a ball at Knowles'. A tent was put up in the garden, and the garden lighted with Chinese lanterns. The sight was pretty, suggestive